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KANT'S RELATION TO UTILITARIANISM. 

THE tendency to a disjunctive classification of systems is 
so strong that to many the subject of this paper may 
seem an impossible one. Kant and Mill represent to us such 
poles of ethical thought, that the discovery of any common 
ground between them which might form the basis of a relation, 
may appear a hopeless task. Says the former : " A good will 
is good not because of what it performs or effects, not by its 
aptness for the attainment of some proposed end, but simply 
by virtue of the volition, that is, it is good in itself and con- 
sidered by itself is to be esteemed much higher than all that can 
be brought about by it in favor of any inclination, nay, even of 
the sum total of all inclinations." 1 

The statement of the other is : " The creed which accepts 
as the foundation of morals Utility, or the Greatest Happiness 
principle, holds that actions are right in proportion as they 
tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness." 2 We have here the old strife between 
the subjective and the objective — between the individual and 
his environment. With Kant the moral ideal is regarded as 
the product of pure reason. With Mill and Utilitarianism it 
is the result of accumulated experiences of pleasure and pain. 
Yet before accepting this opposition as absolute, and rejecting 
one or the other system, we must examine the problems which 
were before the minds of the two thinkers, that we may be 
sure they are giving contradictory answers to the same ques- 
tion. It may be that they are fighting along different lines, 
and that their weapons never meet. If so, we may take 
much comfort to ourselves that human reason is not so divided 
against itself as might appear at first glance. 

1 Kant's Werke, Vol. VIII, p. 12. The edition quoted is that of Rosenkran? 
and Schubert. The translation is Abbot's. 
a Utilitarianism, p. 9 (nth ed.). 
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The common, and apparently essential, characteristic which it 
would seem possible to discover in all forms of Utilitarianism 
is that moral conduct is estimated by the effects of action, 
and that the effect which is the moral criterion is ' the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.' By 'greatest happiness' is 
meant the greatest excess of pleasure over pain, considered in 
reference either to all sentient beings or to all mankind. Pleasure 
is to be considered abstractly and purely quantitively, 1 so that 
if an act will produce an amount of pleasure equal to ten in 
one person, and another act will produce an amount equal to 
eight, though divided among several persons, the former act 
would be morally preferable. Thus, no question of individu- 
ality is to be considered. One man's pleasure is only quanti- 
tively different from that of another. Motives have nothing 
to do in deciding the worth of an action, save as they are 
useful in the customary production of such pleasurable feeling. 
As J. S. Mill puts it, "The morality of an action depends 
entirely upon the intention — that is, upon what the agent 
wills to do. But the motive, that is, the feeling which makes 
him will so to do, when it makes no difference in the act 
makes none in the morality ; though it makes a great differ- 
ence in our moral estimation of the agent, especially if it 
indicates a good or bad habitual disposition — a bent of char- 
acter from which hurtful or from which useful actions are 
likely to arise." 2 In this case the motive is also included in 
the moral judgment, but does not form the principle of that 
judgment. It does not determine the moral character of the 
effects, but is determined by them. Thus all departments of 
moral life are subordinated to feeling : that is morally good 
which produces pleasurable feeling ; that is morally bad which 
does not. The great merit claimed for this system of morals 
is its great clearness and practicality. Every one is supposed 
to know what pleasure is, and most people know what will 

1 Mill's departure from orthodox Utilitarianism on this point is well known 
(Util., pp. 12-16). The impossibility of maintaining such a qualitative distinction 
on purely hedonistic grounds is well shown by Professor Sidgwick, Methods of 
Ethics (4th ed.), p. 93. 

2 Util., p. 27. 
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tend to produce it. If they do not, the common code of 
morals, which is claimed to be the result of the accumulated 
experiences of the race, furnishes a generally correct guide. 
Moreover, the great advances in the sciences of biology and 
sociology tend to give us an exact science of ethics based on 
the inductive study of man. What has been is the only sure 
guide to what should be. It is especially convenient to have 
some single standard by which to measure actions and decide 
in doubtful cases. Since the time of Aristotle men have 
recognized that there must be some good peculiar to man 
which forms his highest good, and to which all lower goods 
are subordinate. Especially is this point urged against the 
common theory of Intuitionism, which sets up a number of 
distinct and independent rules of morality as obligatory 
irrespective of consequences. Each is regarded as absolute 
and universal, known immediately and without regard to 
probable effects. A system such as this is considered un- 
philosophical, and lacking in that unity which is the object of 
all man's search after causes. Value is only to be expressed 
in terms of pleasure and pain ; to explain worth in any other 
way than to say that it is a pleasurable state of consciousness 
is impossible ; the terms of cognition are wholly incommensur- 
able with it. Hence 'duty for duty's sake,' 'because right is 
right,' are phrases void of meaning, save as they express the 
psychological fact that actions done without express regard for 
pleasure are indications of a character which, on the whole, is 
likely to produce the greatest happiness — a fact which brings 
them to that 'paradox of Hedonism,' that the way to gain 
happiness is not to seek it. 

This brief description of the utilitarian position suffices to 
show its wholly external character, as resulting largely from the 
great advances made in physical science during the present 
century. The true scientific spirit finds expression in examin- 
ing the laws of phenomena — in determining customary co- 
existences and sequences. The same spirit finds expression in 
utilitarian and evolutionary ethics. The effects of conduct 
must be the only objects of moral judgment, else we fall into 
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confusion and mysticism, losing all standards of valuation save 
the individual moral sense, or an arbitrary code of revealed 
morality. Motives, so far as they are internal, a supposed free 
will or autonomous self, cannot be subjected to observation 
and experiment, and hence must be ignored in considering the 
principles of moral judgment. 

The name of Kant, on the other hand, has always been con- 
nected with a system the exact opposite of the one just described. 
The celebrated opening of the Grundlegung has always been 
accepted as the keynote of his moral theory. 1 " Nothing can 
possibly be conceived in the world, or even out of it, which can 
be called good without qualification, except a Good Will." 
Here we have the direct contrary of the utilitarian position 
that the will has no value save in relation to the effects pro- 
duced by it. Kant recognizes the fact that his doctrine of the 
absolute value of the good will must seem wholly paradoxical 
to the adherents of the happiness theory, yet he emphasizes it 
as the only basis for a universally binding moral law. We see 
here the idea which runs through all his works and forms the 
purpose of his critical thought, i.e., the attempt to establish 
the validity of law in knowledge, morals, and aesthetics. In 
the Critique of Pure Reason he had shown that only as legis- 
lating for nature could mind know nature — only as being 
forms of the perceiving subject could the laws of nature be 
shown to be valid for all possible experience. All that is 
' given ' in intuition, all the matter of experience, must be con- 
tingent and offer no ground for establishing a universal and 
necessary judgment for a rational being. This distinction of 
matter and form he carries over into his ethics, where it pro- 
duces the fundamental thought of his theory, i.e., that a neces- 
sary law in morals must proceed from the subject and not from 
the object. If the desire for happiness were to be admitted as 
the principle for the determination of the will, no necessary 
law could be formulated ; since pleasurable consciousness is 
the result of experience, from no examination of which could 
any necessary law be derived. In other words, the principle 

1 VIII, 11. 
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would be Heteronomy instead of Autonomy, which alone gives 
a basis for distinctly moral judgment. To allow a material 
principle such as pleasure to determine the will would be to 
place the Ego under natural laws in which no freedom is possi- 
ble — and if no freedom, then for Kant, no morality is possible, 
since "the ratio essendi of the moral law is freedom," 1 /.^., 
self legislation. The moral law, then, must be purely formal 
and given by the subject. The good will must consist in will- 
ing the good out of pure respect for law. This is where the 
contrast is most clearly drawn by Utilitarians between their 
own doctrine and that of Kant. Their criticism 2 is, that from 
such an empty statement of morality no practical duties can 
be deduced. What practical help will it give to apply Kant's 
formulation of the moral law to any given perplexity ? " Act 
from that maxim which you can at the same time will to be ' a 
universal law of nature " — this is the first statement of the 
rule. In the case of lying, this could give us no help, for if 
we wished to lie there could be no difficulty in supposing our 
maxim to become a universal law. We might will that all men 
should steal, or all men should lie, and Kant's rule would make 
such actions moral, since we could suppose them made univer- 
sal. Only if we consider the consequences of the act, say his 
critics, can we tell whether it is moral or not. We know by 
experience that lying, stealing, murder, are productive of more 
pain than pleasure, hence we call them morally bad, and not 
because they cannot be made universal laws. Kant, however, 
is guarded against such objections by his making the test of 
fitness, logical. 3 When we lie, we do so under the supposition 
that the law is for men to tell the truth ; and that, conse- 
quently, men will believe that we are doing so. At the same 
time that we lie, we could not will that lying be made universal, 
else our own lie would not be believed and the very distinction 
between truth and falsehood would vanish. Such a law would 
be self-destructive. So in stealing, we assume that the law of 
property will generally hold ; for otherwise our own act would 
not be stealing — there would be no property-rights to violate. 

1 VIII, 106 note. 2 Util., p. 5. s VIII, 23, 24. 
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It is not the unpleasant consequences of such a state of society 
which constitute the impossibility of willing such laws, but the 
self-contradictory nature of the laws themselves. The import- 
ance of this point in Kant's system, however, hardly seems to 
merit the amount of labor which has been bestowed upon it 
by hostile critics. The point of real value in Kant's thought, 
and the only point which it is the object of this paper to 
defend, is not his exposition of how the moral law is to be 
applied to particular cases, but the determination of the prin- 
ciple involved in our judgment of worth. Bentham makes this 
the nature of the consequences : " With respect to goodness 
and badness, as it is with everything else that is not itself 
either pain or pleasure, so is it with motives. If they are 
good or bad, it is only on account of their effects : good on 
account of their tendency to produce pleasure, or avert pain: 
bad, on account of their tendency to produce pain, or avert 
pleasure." 1 Kant, on the other hand, places all moral value on the 
motive in itself — respect for law — obligation. Duty he defines 2 
as " the necessity of acting from respect for law." Even actions 
in accordance with law are not moral, but merely legal, since 
they may be done from motives other than that of respect for 
law. Kant's doctrine is not, " Thou shalt because it is good," 
but "Thou shalt, therefore it is good." The form of law deter- 
mines the end, and not the end the form of the law. Nothing 
save will must determine will, and in order to find a universal 
and necessary determinant for all rational beings, only the bare 
form of will and not its material content must be taken.. Nor 
must the law be externally imposed ; else it loses its binding 
character and allows us the option of disobedience to its com- 
mands under condition of accepting the penalties attached. 
The governing principle must come from within — it must be 
the reason issuing its commands to itself — the noumenal Ego 
asserting its claims over the phenomenal Ego. 3 Thus not only 
must the idea of law be the principle, but it must be the law of 
autonomy — that of the self-legislating Ego. 

1 Principles of Morals and Legislation, Vol. I, p. 170 (2nd ed.). 2 VIII, 20. 
8 VIII, 215. "The person as belonging to the sensible world is subject to his 
own personality as belonging to the intelligible." 
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But, as we have seen, this law is deprived of all content in 
that it can be merely the universal form of law. To determine 
our moral judgment by means of an external end would be 
the dethroning of the legislative self. The natural criticism 
then is, Of what use is this discovery of a law which commands 
the fulfillment of no end ? Of a will which wills nothing but 
itself? As before stated, this is the main criticism of the 
Kantian ethics — its purely formal character and its opposition 
to at least a partial and popular doctrine of happiness as a 
good and an end of action. Kant, however, by no means con- 
siders his system in such a partial and barren way. In reading 
his writings it is difficult to rid the mind of the idea that he 
is giving us a natural history of his subject. The tendency 
is to consider each section of his work as a description of the 
fact as it exists in the concrete, and not in the abstract. In 
the first Critique, Kant warns us against this view of his 
method, by expressly stating that the two elements in his 
doctrine never exist in their separateness. Knowledge is 
always the combination of form and matter, yet for purposes 
of exposition, he has to disentangle the one from the other and 
show the thread of pure reason that runs through all experi- 
ence. So in his ethical works he is engaged in unraveling 
the a priori thread of our moral consciousness — trying to 
exhibit the conditions of morality which must, as in specu- 
lative knowledge, be independent of experience, though never 
given save in experience. To grasp the true meaning of his 
system, therefore, we must gather up the many elements 
exhibited in the analysis, and combine them as they actually 
exist in every moral judgment. Kant is as well aware as his 
critics are, that one cannot will anything in general and nothing 
in particular; that there must be an object in every act of will. 
The purpose of his insistence on the purely formal element in 
morality is to emphasize the fact that moral law must be uni- 
versal and necessary — must command obedience categorically 
and of itself. In this Utilitarians are right in considering his 
system as utterly opposed to their own, but the opposition 
does not consist in the fact that he denies the necessity of 
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an end for every action. It is his aim to change the point 
of emphasis, and supplement their partial system by one which 
embraces all the phenomena of the moral consciousness. To 
do this he has to change the whole conception of morality by 
making it conversant with persons, not things, by elevating 
character from its position as a means to that of an end in 
itself. This he does in his second formulation of the moral 
law : " So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own 
person or in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, 
never as means only." 1 Here, however, we find an apparently 
incongruous element introduced in this conception of an end. 
Yet this second statement of the law is but the evolution of 
the implicit contents of the first. To say that man is to act 
from a principle which he can will to be universal law — to 
make him the supreme law-giver to himself, is to place him 
above the reach of all law other than his own, or that which 
he freely makes his own. If, then, as a rational being he 
cannot be subject to anything without him, he is an end unto 
himself — an absolute end so far as rational. All men, more- 
over, as partakers of a common reason, must also be regarded 
as ends, and so treated, i.e., the ends of each individual must 
be made the ends of the particular subject. Thus from the 
idea of law Kant passes to its equivalent, the idea of the self, 
since the form of law is but the expression of the nature of 
the rational self. The term 'law' in this connection rather 
confuses the real identity of these two notions, since it is 
generally used in Kantian ethics to denote a command. But 
it is thus used in relation to the lower self as constrained, and 
not of the higher or noumenal self as the source of law. In 
regard to this latter, it denotes merely natural law, habit, or 
nature. The moral law, as issued to the self as object in 
the form of command, is really the expression of true nature 
of the rational self as subject. It is only as imposed upon the 
self regarded as inclination, that it takes the form of command. 
The great antithesis which has so often been represented as 
existing between Kant and all schools which recognize the value- 

1 VIII, 57. 
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of the end in moral action, has thus been partially overcome, 
and the moral law has received a content. But in tracing this 
growth of concreteness in Kant's thought, it is necessary to 
notice a class of criticisms from thinkers more nearly allied 
to Kant than the Utilitarians. Hegelian moralists deny the 
possibility for Kant of thus developing his moral principle. 
Criticising, as they do, that abstract dualism which is the basis 
of Kant's thought, they claim that the two elements into which 
he at first analyzes knowledge and morality cannot be reunited 
into the concrete unity which we find in experience. Beginning 
with an absolute separation of form and matter, we cannot make 
a perfect synthesis of them again. Hence the impossibility of 
giving content to his moral law. 1 The decision of this question 
belongs to the internal criticism of Kantian metaphysics rather 
than to a discussion of its external relations. Utilitarianism 
has nothing to say concerning ultimate existence, for it is 
professedly a scientific system. The principle of Kantian 
ethics remains the same in its relation to the happiness doc- 
trine, whatever changes may be made in its inner connection. 
Whether we take a literal or a Hegelian interpretation of the 
system matters not for our purpose. It is the tendency intro- 
duced by Kant, which is the object of our study. Our point, 
then, is that Kant did make the various steps we have noticed, 
and that the idea of an end of action was not rejected by him. 
Professor Caird himself notices this advance in concreteness in 
Kant's formulation of the law, though he claims that it is made 
in spite of logic. 2 

Granting, then, that the law is not without its own peculiar 
content, the question arises as to the nature of this end. Kant 
makes the ends of action — which are also duties — two in 
number : our own perfection, and the happiness of others. 
This is plainly a reversal of the utilitarian position. Kant 
recognizes this, and points out that it follows directly from 
his conception of morality that perfection must be the product 
of the subject, since it consists in the development of the good 

1 Caird's Critical Philosophy of Kant, especially Vol. II, book II, ch. 2. 

2 Vol. II, p. 218. 
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will, which must be self-contained and free from the influence 
of objects other than those which it presents to itself. 1 We 
have already seen how he reaches this end of action, but the 
other end, i.e., the happiness of others, seems more difficult to 
gain without deviation from his principles. The conception of 
the " Kingdom of Ends," which forms Kant's third expression 
of the moral law, is that of a community of self-legislating wills, 
the objects of which, as being the expression of their essential 
rational nature, must be the same for all. 2 The end of each, 
therefore, though being presented exclusively by himself, must 
be the end for all. Hence the conception of the moral law 
involves the command to make the end of each rational being, 
our own end. This would seem to imply, however, that only 
the rational ends could be made our own and thus the command 
would not apply to the furtherance of ends which consisted 
merely in the happiness of the individual apart from his perfec- 
tion. If it is not a duty for the individual to seek his own 
happiness, how can it be the duty of another to seek it for 
him ? It seems a paradoxical statement, but the key to it is 
found in Kant's rigid notion of duty. Only in the case of con- 
flict between reason and inclination does he admit the applica- 
tion of the term duty to denote the subjugation of the latter 
by the former. What one does in accordance with the law, 
though not out of respect for it, or what one does from inclina- 
tion, even though the action be indistinguishable from that of 
the ideally perfect man — this is not a virtuous action, but a 
legal one. A man must know that struggle which St. Paul so 
graphically describes between the law of the mind and the 
law of the members, before the question of duty can arise at 
all. In fact, Kant's whole conception of the relation between 
reason and desire can find no better expression than in the 
seventh chapter of Romans. But that which Kant considers 
the negation of all conceptions of duty, is by Christianity put 
forward as the religious ideal — it is the abrogation of law by 
Gospel, the substitution of obedience from love, for obedience 
against love. This condition Kant considers impossible of 

1 VIII, 231. 2 VIII, 62. 
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attainment in this life, and on this bases his postulate of 
immortality as necessary for the production of a "holy will," 
in which inclination coincides with law and the feeling of 
obligation falls away. But, as has been well shown by Dr. 
Martineau, 1 this rigid limitation of virtue to struggle and 
conquest, confused it with the term merit. Virtue is 
independent of the amount of struggle necessary to realize 
it, while merit arises in proportion to this struggle. The two 
terms are inversely proportional. The use which Kant makes of 
the former term would seem to be influenced by the moral theory 
of his time. He is writing during the influence of the ' schone 
Seelen ' and their deification of the individual. For them, law 
was a thing abhorrent to all right feeling. Passion, spontaneity, 
was a sacred source of authority transcending all mere legal 
morality. Kant's language seems to point directly against 
such a theory as this. It is not that he denies the possibility 
of taking pleasure in morality — he expressly recognizes it — 
but he refuses to admit that this can ever form the principle 
of morality. 2 The pleasant consciousness must follow, not 
precede, the virtuous action — it must be the result, not the 
cause. 

Such being Kant's notion of duty, we can plainly see how 
it may be one's duty to further that in another which is not 
an end for oneself. All men by nature seek self-satisfaction 
or happiness, hence they can feel no obligation to do so. 
Happiness may, however, be desirable, something which is 
not inconsistent with duty — nay, even an assistance to virtue, 
as removing the external cause of many transgressions of law. 3 
If, then, the conception of the rational world is not complete 
without a happiness proportionate to merit, it may be our duty 
to help realize this state of affairs. Now, in the notion of the 
Summum Bonum, Kant assumes it as self-evident that happi- 
ness must be the complementary element to perfection, though 
it takes a subordinate place, and is only to be expected in 
proportion to the worthiness of the subject to enjoy it. " It 

1 Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p. 80. 

2 VIII, 152, 208-217. 8 VIII, 18. 
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has been shown in the Analytic that virtue (as worthiness to 
be happy) is the supreme condition of all that can appear to us 
desirable, and consequently of all our pursuit of happiness ; 
and is therefore the supreme good. But it does not follow 
that it is the whole and perfect good as the object of the 
desires of rational, finite beings ; for this requires happiness 
also, and not that merely in the partial eyes of the person who 
makes himself an end, but even in the judgment of an impartial 
reason, which regards persons in general as ends in themselves. 
For to need happiness, to deserve it, and yet at the same time 
not to participate in it, cannot be consistent with the perfect 
volition of a rational being possessed at the same time of all 
power, if, for the sake of experiment, we conceive such a 
being." 1 Here, again, he contravenes utilitarian doctrine, which 
knows nothing of any worthiness to be happy apart from the 
causes which produce happiness. In the terms of evolution, 
worthiness could only mean, 'that condition of the organism, 
mental and physical, which has the greatest tendency to persist 
and prolong life,' since life-sustaining actions are, on the whole, 
pleasurable actions. Thus the very conditions of life make it 
impossible to exclude happiness from any theory of ethics, 
since it is implied in the existence of action that its result 
will produce some sort of satisfaction. But there is a great 
distinction between desires for pleasure, and desires for objects 
which give pleasure. Pleasure as an abstraction has no exist- 
ence — there are only pleasure-giving objects. Hence, while 
an object may be sought by the will, it may be from a motive 
other than the expected pleasure. That there is pleasure in 
the law does not make it a law of pleasure. Kant, therefore, 
while opposing the law to inclination, does not mean to deny 
the lawfulness of desires. The acting from maxims fit for 
universal law, out of respect for law, implies the attempt to 
rationalize experience, not to ignore it. We are to act as if 
the moral law were the law of nature — to assume that freedom 
is the basis and inner reality of things, and attempt to make 
the natural the image of the moral. It is the imposing of self 

1 VIII, 246. 
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upon nature. Hence the good will is not a mere willing of 
itself in the sense of an identical proposition, but a vital, 
synthetic principle which strives to objectify itself in the 
world. This it does, not by the negation of the phenomenal, 
but by its transformation. If, then, it be rational to consider 
happiness the due reward of virtue — as being so not actually, 
but morally — it must be as much our duty to seek its realiza- 
tion, as to promote our own perfection. Moreover, Kant, by 
the very nature of his philosophy, was pledged to include the 
doctrine of happiness in his system, since his purpose was 
to reconcile former opposites. Rationalism and Empiricism, 
Wolff and Hume, must be combined, not only in the field of 
speculative reason, but also in that of the practical. Hence 
the syntheses of former antagonisms in knowledge and in 
morals. But as in knowledge the subject takes the leading 
part, so in morals reason gives the law and assumes that 
preponderating influence which, in so many minds, has made 
Kant's name synonymous with Formalism. 

We have now gathered up the elements in Kant's thought 
as he gradually unfolded them, and have advanced from the 
most abstract and formal principle of morals to its realiza- 
tion in actual life. We are, therefore, in a position to gain a 
clearer view of the relation between his system and the utili- 
tarian. In the first place, we have seen that the ruling idea 
throughout his thought is that of law — the unconditioned, 
self-impelling, categorical imperative. It is the notion of the 
supreme dignity of the moral law, which commands obedience, 
not as imposed by external authority, not as a command which 
should be obeyed from the sanctions attached to it, or because 
it leads to results other than itself, but solely because of its 
inherent worth. Nor does this claim for the absolute or 
universal value of the practical reason seem an undue exalta- 
tion of the individual, since it is the express ground on which 
its claim is advanced that the reason is not individual, but 
is that which alone is constant in the moral experience. It 
is because the individual does not possess his reason, but is 
possessed by it, that it can thus become the directing power 
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in his life. 1 It is the link which binds him to the Absolute — 
"the voice of God in the soul." This categorical imperative 
commands the willing of itself as universal law — the realiza- 
tion of itself in experience. This realization consists in the 
establishment of the Summum Bonum as the union of perfec- 
tion and happiness. 

A comparison of these conclusions with those of the utility 
principle, shows that the difference lies not in the results, but 
in the causes — in the principles adduced as motives to moral 
action and the grounds of moral judgment. The lives of 
Kantian and utilitarian moralists would show no difference, 
though the one laid emphasis on the end, the other on the 
motive, since the state of mind which the Kantian termed 
perfection would be most likely to produce the greatest hap- 
piness. The ideal of what should be is largely drawn from 
what is. The moral phenomena of any age are the same for 
all : they are the common data from which all principles are 
formed ; hence they themselves are not matters of controversy, 
but the laws adduced to explain them. 

Kant is opposed to utility, not as an end of conduct, but as 
the motive to conduct. Utility places all morality in the out- 
ward manifestation. Kant seeks to supplement this by the 
introduction of the inner spring — by showing the noumenal 
self as the subject of moral imputation. He would seek a 
law which shall command the transition from the individual 
to the universal — which shall enable the subject to transcend 
the limits of his private interests, and find his true self in the 
promotion of the common good. This can only be done by 
virtue of an universal element in the individual, which Kant 
finds in the practical reason. A system, on the contrary, 
which makes the standard of morality an end external to the 
subject, or else an end limited to the subject, cannot, on the 
one hand, bind the subject at all, or, on the other, oblige him 
to pass beyond his own interests. If the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number be the sole principle of morality, what 
power is there which can compel man to seek it ? What 

1 VIII, 254. 
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hold has it over the individual when conflicting with his own 
interest ? Why ought it to be sought ? But the notion of 
obligation is not to be expected from pure utilitarianism, since 
Bentham holds that the term ' ought ' should be banished 
from ethics as meaningless and confusing. 1 The end must, 
therefore, have some attractive power in itself to draw men's 
wills toward its realization. But, according to their theory, 
this end can only appeal to men through pleasure, which, as 
individual, can only be estimated by the individual. If, then, 
a man does not feel desirous of promoting the greatest happi- 
ness of any one beyond himself, he is at liberty to act as he 
pleases, since there exists no common principle to which 
appeal may be made. His desires will form his only rule of 
action. If his own happiness and that of others cannot be 
shown to be identical, which is possible only under pre-suppo- 
sitions destructive of utilitarian or hedonistic position, there 
seems no way of advancing from the one to the many. To 
claim that, from the point of view of a disinterested observer, 
one person's happiness counts for no more than that of another, 
and hence a man should not seek his own more than that of 
his neighbor, is quite true considered in reference to this sup- 
posed impartial observer. But the very point at issue is that 
the individual is not disinterested, but has the strongest per- 
sonal regard for himself, and sees no reason for assuming the 
impartial position save for reasons other than those furnished 
by pleasure. It may be claimed that it is intuitively known 
that the greatest happiness is the ultimate end, and hence men 
are bound to seek it, but this necessity must be founded either 
on reason or desire. If the former, some other principle than 
pleasure has been introduced ; if the latter, the individual hap- 
piness must be shown to coincide with the common. This 
weakness of the utilitarian position, which Professor Sidgwick 
declares fatal unless theology or metaphysics can offer proof 
of the required identity 2 — this weakness forms the strength 
of Kant. So long as ethics remains content with what is, and 
does not seek to examine the conditions and nature of what 

1 Deontology, I, pp. 31, 32. 2 Methods of Ethics, p. 504. 
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ought to be, the scientific ethics is complete. But when we 
seek to determine the nature and meaning of ethical judgment, 
we are carried behind a mere succession of phenomena and 
forced to postulate a universal and necessary law. This is the 
permanent value of Kant's moral theory. It takes us out of 
the relative and phenomenal, and introduces us to the sphere 
of true being. Instead of making experience the guide of life, 
and constructing the ideal out of what has been, he sets before 
men an end universal and absolute, the content of which 
experience must develop, but the necessity of whose realization 
is found wholly in the rational self. Norman Wilde. 
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